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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


Human happiness, the ulterior aim of every individual, 
has been the inexhaustible theme of poets and philosophers, 
ever since the dawn of refinement excited to action the human 
intellect ; and it still presents an extensive field for moral spec- 
ulation and profound study. 

One theory, however, is almost universally acknowledged to 
be just, namely, that true happiness does not consist in the 
pleasures of sense, or the acquisition of wealth, or the enjoyment 
of honors ; for the very obvious reason, that experience has 
proved their pursuits incapable of producing any permanent fe- 
licity, yet it is an admitted truth that man is capable of attain- 
ing a high degree of happiness even in this world. The ques- 
tion therefore, in what does human happiness consist, and how 
can it best be secured ? becomes a deeply interesting agd mo- 
mentous inquiry. I am aware an immediate and correct an- 
swer may be given by stating the fact that virtue alone is hap- 

iness. But it is my present object to enter into the subject 
more fully, and to present it, if possible in a more vivid light, 
at least in a more definite position. 

Happiness, then, consists in mental discipline. I use these 
terms to express that moral control a man may obtain over his 
whole spirit, by which all the powers and dispositions of the 
mind and heart shall be made to conduce to the same result, 
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viz. the acquisition of real happiness. That this self govern 
ment is essential to true felicity, is evident when we reflect that 
¥ if the mind be uncontrolled by any fixed principle, it is unable 
| to withstand temptation ; consequently, sin degrades its nature, 
and sinis misery. 

I do not affirm that happines cannot possibly exist without 
mental discipline, because infancy, that happy period of life, is 
passed before the mind is sufficiently mature to acquire this 
discipline so essential to the maturity of reason. But the child 
is happy, because free from actual sin, and free from the cares 
‘| of the world. In after years, when desires increase and temp- : 
. tations abound, then it is that mental discipline will become in- 
dispensable. 

Mental discipline, therefore, is the source of rational and real 
happiness, because it is not only necessary that we should so 
if govern our minds as to resist temptation, but, also certain pow- 
| ers require to be cherished and directed, in order to serve most 
a effectually the great object—contentment. For example, it 
is generally believed that we experience a greater degree of 
pleasure from anticipation than from possession. Now the 
man who would be happy must have the power of bounding 
his pleasing hopes, that they may not so far exceed the reality 
as to cause pain by the disappointment, or rather he must be 
able not only to bear, but to be calm and forget his defeated 
hopes. In these cases there is an evident exercise of mental 
discipline. 
| Happiness undoubtedly arises from an ardent and successful 
| — of a favorite object, but he who would be the happy phi- 
| osopher must not only be content with disappointment, in ma- 

] ny instances, but be satisfied to pursue the object mostly for 
it the enjoyment afforded by the pursuit. I do not here refer to 

| objects which are only worth pursuing for the happiness they 

ord when attained ; but to those also of more intellectual na- 
ture, such as the establishment of a favorite theory, the dis- 
coverwWof an abstract truth, &c. 

The man, who would be morally, philosophically, and truly 
happy, must have just views of life, of suffering, and of death. 
He must learn to consider himself a moral and accountable be- 
ing, created by God for some holy purpose, gifted with high 
powers, and capable of an improvement to end, if it ever end, 
only in heaven. He should regard himself as an intellectual 
being, and his advancement in knowledge the sure proof of his 
immortality ; and charity to his fellow men the best evidence of 
his piety. 
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With these views of his nature, his destiny, and the object of 
his being, he should look upon the world with the eye of one 
who is deeply convinced that, whatever seeming diffculties 
there may be, yet all will work together for good. It should 
be the fixed rule of his life to make the best of every 
thing. With the eye of a philosophic christian he should be- 
hold in every dispensation however afflictive the hand of a di- 
vine Master, the chastening of a heavenly Parent. Joy should 
not elate, nor grief depress him. But with his mind rendered 
strong by mental discipline, his actions guided by religious 
principles, and his best hopes elevated to heaven, he should go 
on his way, the same virtuous, equable and useful man. 

Independence is an essential requisite to true happiness. 
Man must possess the secret of felicity within himself. The 
amount he enjoys will, of course, depend on the nature of his 
resources ; by which I mean his acquisitions in learning, his 
habits of reflection, his power of imagination, &c. But it must 
be remembered that without mental discipline to direct and 
govern these sources of enjoyment, they will become incapable 
of affording that felicity which, when properly guided, they are 
so eminently fitted to bestow. ? 

Perhaps in the government of man’s reflective faculties, the 
capacity of mental discipline is most forcibly exhibited. The 
mind possesses an inherent power, called reflection or the capa- 
city of thought. Human happiness or misery is derived chiefly 
from this capacity. As a general rule, itmay be observed that 
our thoughts rise spontaneously, that is, they appear to be pro- 
duced in no regular order, except when the will directs and 
governs their emanation. Now if an habitual government can 
be obtained over the reflections of the mind, it is clear that our 
amount of happiness might be greatly augmented. For we 
should have the advantage in all our labors of concentrating 
our thoughts and applying their united energy to effect the ob- 


ject in view ; excluding meanwhile, those trifling considerations 


which hinder, if they do not divert and defeat our original plans. 
The advantage thus gained may be compared to the improve- 
ment in mechanics, were it possible to overcome friction, and 
thus secure the whole amount of force which the machine ex- 
erts in favor of the object to be obtained. 

We often feel it to be a positive duty to withdraw our minds 
from the contemplation ofa painful subject ; we are frequently 
sensible, that absorbed by grief or joy, we neglect sober and 
serious duties ; and yet how few of us possess that mental dis- 
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cipline which enables us to abstract as well as concentrate our 
thoughts. 

3 An accurate observer of human character cannot but per- 
ceive in how many instances the mind governs the will. How 
often do we see talented individuals who are perfect slaves to 
their minds, talking of inspiring moments, of days of mental 
activity, and seasons of intellectual light, as though stated times 
and hours were appointed for the mind to act, and the intellect 
to awaken. 

Now mental discipline insures to the mind one endless day 
of inspiration, and eternity of activity; it can triumph over the 
burdens and clouds of its fetters of clay, exhibiting on earth 
an immortal energy, if it will but exert and discipline its facul- 
ties. 

True the suffering of the body may weaken the mind, darken 
the intellect, and overturn the reason. In such instances the 
will is incapable of governing. Such events have obscured, 
for a while, the most brilliant talents. But it is not to these 
incidents men refer a morbid or inactive state of mind. 

The body is glowing with health, but the intellect is dis- 
eased, it wants the influence of mental discipline before it 
can attain to its natural vigor. 

I do not mean to assert, that peculiar circumstances, 

| and exciting moments may not inspire the mind, but I 
| maintain that it would be in no degree dependent upon 
events or seasons for effective action, if under the influence 

of mental discipline. In these last remarks I have taken for 

ted the fact that real happiness is obtained and secured by 

ment.’ labor and intellectual pursuits. But perhaps some may 

t|| object that the constant exercise of this mental discipline, the 

i habit of these restraining influences, will prevent the growth of 
| some of the holiest feelings of our nature. The social affec- 
tions, those sources of exquisite delight, will grow cold, the 
heart will harden, till man becomes a selfish, isolated being 
interested and engrossed only by his own speculations. This 
fear will prove unfounded if the whole spirit is under moral con- 
| trol. The happiness derived from the exercise of the social 
4 affections will be augmented as well as hallowed by such mental 
discipline as shall not only restrain them from forbidden — 
Hi but cause them to flow in their proper channels, shed their love- 

if liest influences, and. pour out their holiest joys on the altar of 


domestic felicity. 
Mental discipline will also purify the social affections from 


that selfishness which too often poisons our dearest enjoy- 
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ments. Deep and fervent affection has enabled man to give 
up his own life a willing sacrifice to friendship ; yet how reluc- 
tant is the individual whose life is bound up in another’s existence 
to permit the departure of that friend, even when he is prepar- 
ed and willing to die. The selfish affection of the living would, 
to minister to his own gratifications, retain the pure spirit of his 
friend from heaven. From such base alloy mental discipline 
purifies the affections. It not only enables friends to part 
with joy, but excites a holy pleasure in the bosom of the be- 
reaved, that his loved one has gone before him. 

Mental discipline is the secret of human happiness, bec ause 
it enables man most effectually to accomplish the object of his 
being in his own moral and mental improvement. This effect 
it produces by the triumph it secures him over the circumstan- 
ces and vicissitudes of life. And it will not only remove the 
obstructions which lie in the way of his advancement in know- 
ledge and virtue, but the very conquests he gains aid the great 
work, since, the more he overcomes, the easier is his pro- 
gress. * 

The capacity of mental disicpline to promote the cause of 
literature, the great aid it is capable of affording in the ordina- 
ry business of life, are too obvious to require exposition or argu- 
ment. My object in these brief remarks has been to show 
the salutary and effective influence which such self-govern- 
ment is capable of exerting over the powers of the mind, and 
the feelings of the heart and its consequent influence in the pro- 
duction of human happiness. 

The felicity allotted us here is, and must be imperfect com- 
pared with that of heaven. Still that happiness which is the 
result of virtue, blooms on earth, and even partakes of the fra- 
grance of heavenly joy. 


* And this improvement is the only way by which a Christian can manifest his obe- 
dience to the command, “‘be ye perfect.”” And he has no reason to believe, that he 
holds the perfect faith unless in his mind and conduct he strives for perfection. 
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ABSENT FRIENDS. 


Gu1DED by Memory’s magic power, 
Or led by Hope’s fron im, 
Fond Fancy loves at evening hour, 
With a wing to range afar; 
To by-gone times and scenes, awa 
She captive bears the willing mind, 
Or paints some happier future day, 
Leaving realities behind ; 
And each wild vision fondly lends 
To view the forms of absent friends. 


How doth the wanderer’s bosom swell, 
When such dreams light the lonely scene, 
Recalling friends he loves so well, 
Though mountains sternly rise between ! 
When only stranger’s looks around, 
How sweetly such dear visions come, 
In Fancy’s mystic circlet bound, 
Fuli of the charms of home, sweet home ! 
Thus Hope with Memory ever blends 
To trace the forms of absent friends. 
MOINA-. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


Mrs. Hale. 

Permit me, who am neither an old bachelor nora married 
man, but one whose market, in common parlance, is said to 
be made, to offer you a few remarks upon matrimonial engage- 
ments. I think young ladies look upon these as rather too 
trivial, and are often influenced in the rejection or accept- 
ance of a suit, by feelings which are the offspring of a mo- 
ment, and which frequently cause them to lead unhappy lives. 

I have long been acquainted with a young lady, who, pos- 
sessed of fortune sufficient to make whoever marries her inde- 
pendent, has had in the last eight or ten years, five offers of 
marriage, all, with but a single exception, from men of liberal 
education. When the first offer was made she was very 
young. Her suitor was a man of good talents, not unprepos- 
sessing in his appearance, but ‘ she could not love him ;” and 
he was rejected. He has since become somewhat known in 
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the world, is married, and I presume lives happily with his 
wife. I ought to observe that my female acquaintance had 
her eye, and I suppose, her heart too, upon another person at 
the time she rejected her lover. The one she favored was 
remarkably handsome and soldier-like in his person; but 
whether he knew that he was the object of her affection is 
more than I can tell: at any rate he is now married to another 
and is a respectable attorney. The second who offered him- 
self was accepted. He was aclassmate of mine in college, 
and I knew him thoroughly. To a fine and elegant exterior | 
he added a highly accomplished mind. He had no ambition 
for college honors, but was a student, as the phrase is, of 
general literature. But with his kind disposition and warm 
heart, he had many, and great failings. His indiscretions of 
one kind and another impaired his health, and stole the bloom 
of beauty from his cheek. He was engaged to my friend in 
the last year of his college life ; but the mark of consumption 
was on him, and in less than six months from the period of 
his graduation, I was called to his death bed. He expired, 
and Jeft his betrothed to mourn the only one to whom she had 
ever given her heart. 

About three years from his death, a third person offered 
himself, and after some months of delay was accepted. He 
was a person of a very weak mind, and she, to whom he was 
engaged, has often said, that her heart was never his ; that he 
was not wholly indifferent to her, but that she did not love 
him, and accepted him upon the earnest solicitation of her 
friends. I was as much astonished at this engagement as I 
was at the rejection of her first offer; for I always thought 
she would have been happy with her first lover. Ina short 
time after this engagement her lover sent her a billet, express- 
ing a wish that it might be broken off, or rather, his determina- 
tion that it should be, alledging as one reason, that she had 
not suffered him to take those little familiarities which lovers 
best know, but which are exceedingly apt to evaporate 
on paper, and which is a good excuse for my not mentioning 
them. He never came to see her again, and on the very 
night he sent the billet, he waited upon another lady to the 
theatre, to whom he has since been engaged. ) 

The next who came was a widower of about—but no mat- 
ter for the ages, theirs were not unsuitable. He was intro- 
duced to my friend by a relative, who said that he had*been 
struck, upon seeing her at church, with her resemblance to 
his wife’s sister. But she. happening to be married, he paid 
his addresses to her, in hopes she would supply her place. 
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His suit is now under consideration ; but I greatly fear that 
he will go the way of all the others ; for she takes no fancy to 
him, though I have no doubt he would make her happy. I 
hardly think she knows why she is going to reject him ; but 
she has a lurking suspicion that her money is a great tempta- 
tion to him. I hope she will not keep him long in despair. 
Another comes while this suit is pending, and thus she has 
two offers at once. He has been a candidate for the min- 
istry for the last twelve years, and being unsuccessful, is now 
a candidate for matrimony. He had often visited my friend, 
but she never regarded him even with the eye of friendship, 
so very ‘‘few and far between” were his angel visits. But 
faint heart ne’er won fair or unfair lady. He came one eve- 
ning, when his intended (if I may use the word in a new 
sense) was absent, and left for her perusal a volume of Miss 
Edgeworth’s works. When she returned home, upon taking 
up the book, a modest little billet dropt out from the leaves, 
and what should it contain, as she opened it with a flutter and 
excitement of spirits, but an offer of his heart and hand, or-I 
should say, hand and heart,’as he was determined not to love 
her, unless she accepted him. After saying that he wished 
for her friendship, and that his prospects were not so bright at 
present as they might be, he requested her, if she was willing 
to receive his addresses, to return the billet sealed, but if she 
refused, tosend it to him open. The same night the billet was 
returned open, and this put an end to the business without an 
unprofitable waste of words. 
ow I think, Madam, that my friend has been sorely beset 
with lovers, and I do not believe that many of your female 
readers would have acted in the same manner. I have de- 
tailed the incidents of this love chapter, and mentioned these 
five points in her amatory creed, because I wish to know 
— what principle she has proceeded. I am strongly in- 
clined to think, from the sudden rejection of her last suitor, 4 
that she has some higher object in view, either the village 
parson, lawyer, doctor, or schoolmaster ; and this is one reason 
why I am afraid she will despatch the lover now under con- 
{i sideration, in the same off-hand manner. I do not mean to 
| blame her in her conduct towards any of her lovers, neither 
| do I mean to justify her. I do not say that because her first 
rejected one is now happy with another, therefore, she 
would have been happy with him, I know too much about the 
different dispositions of girls to say that ; but as he loved her 
Sincerely, and she had no reason to doubt it, I have so good 
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and I have so good an opinion of her as to suppose that 
he could have made her happy; and from what I know 
of her disposition, I am certain she would have cherished 
and loved him: and that her rejection of him proceeded 
rather from a romantic attachment to another, than from 
any want of true and ardent affection for him that she reject- 
ed. Of her second lover I shall say nothing more than 
that I think her love was caused by his extreme beauty, 
as well it might be, and was of that romantic character that 
is so commion among the young. She hesitatingly accept- 
ed the third; he had not beauty enough to captivate her 
heart, and she was engaged to him, she hardly knew why. 
She trifled with her own affections and I blame her for it. 
The fifth was rejected partly because she thought he wish- 
ed her money, and partly because people had no very high 
opinion of him. The fourth will be rejected I fear for the 
same, and no better reasons. 

There are two kinds of love that are felt in the heart of 
every pure and refined female. Her first plays around her in 
her young days, as bright and as changing as the hues of a 
summer sky. The second comes only in her riper years, 
when she begins to forget the follies and play-hours of girl- 
hood. It chastens and softens her feelings, gives a charm to 
every word she utters, to every thing she does, to every play 
of her features and every picture of her imagination. It is 
embodied with her dearest and most cherished thoughts, but 
rarely escapes in words from her lip. It is not changeable, 
but is as unalterable as the everlasting pillars of the universe. 
The first is the love of the girl, but the second the love of 
the woman. The one is evanescent as a blush, the other as 
lasting as the color of the eye. The latter begins where the 
former ends, though the one may be the precursor of the other. 
It is possible for the first to exist without the second, and 
the second often exists in the heart where the first never had 
a place. The one originates with the fancy and imagination, 
the other is deep rooted in the heart. Poets call one the 
tender passion, but the world acknowledges the other as un- 
alterable affection. Attachments are often formed under the 
influence of the first which render both parties unhappy for 
life, and which the reflecting character of the second con- 
demns. It is but too often the child of beauty, and is too 
prone to disregard all necessary qualifications in its object. It 
disregards the advice and remonstrances of friends, and is 
ever thought to burn more warmly in proportion to the ob-~ 
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stacles it has to surmount. It looks to the present rather than 
to the future ; but it should look to both. But real affection 
is not so much charmed with personal beauty, as with good- 
ness of heart and the graces of the mind. It is not the ro- 
mance, but the epic of love. I do not say that a woman under 
the strong influence of such affection should betroth herself 
to any person who may offer himself; but does she always 
ask herself, if she has good reasons for rejecting him. She 
says, *‘I cannot love him;’’ yet his disposition is good, 
| his person agreeable, his manners pleasing, and whether his 
! prospects in life are bright or not, it should make no differ- 
ence ; for if a woman cannot love a man in misfortune, I say 
her love in prosperity is not worth having. What then is the 
reason she cannot love him? He is respectable, and yet is 
not high in the estimation of his friends ; is that the reason ? 
I think not; for granting she could love him as she ought, j 
would it be unnatural that her love for him should increase : 
in proportion as the aversion of the world was greater against 
him. I cannot but think a female in such cases does not ex- 
amine her heart enough. I am of opinion that she has her af- i 
fections more under her control than she is aware ; and that she F 
can mould it to suit herself. Is she rich ? she then supposes : 
her suitors are after her money. There may be some founda- : 


tion for her opinion, if she is not handsome (as the term is), ; 
but as she would be the last to say that, even though her mir- i 
ror belied her thoughts, why should she be so uncharitable as , 


to suppose her beauty may not have as much charm and 
weight as her purse? It is very difficult to prove that one is 
not a fortune hunter. I know of but one situation in which 3 
a girl is placed that can clearly acquit her suitor from the 
charge of seeking her fortune. If a man is engaged to a girl 
who is not affluent, and if at some time after the engagement 
she has a fortune left her, it cannot be said that he was in love 
with her money. 

When a female arrives at a marriageable age, she should ex- 
amine her own heart well, and ask herself if she is sure that 
she cannot love the man she is about to reject ; if she is sure 
that all he wants is her money ; and whether the chances are 
not in her favor that she will be more happy with him in the 
married state than by remaining single, and perhaps giving 
him pain by a rejection of his suit. It appears to me, that 
if these questions were seriously asked by many females (who 
have an opportuuliy to ask them) there would be fewer old 
maids, more good husbands and wives, and fewer testy old 
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bachelors. But after all, with your leave, Mrs. Hale, wo- 
men are very strange creatures, and the female heart is a very 
strange composition. It is amenable to no laws, and what 
applies to it at one moment, is wholly inapplicable the next. 
The Latin poet was right—femina est varium et mutabile; 
she is a perfect riddle. 

I hope my acquaintance, who has had five lovers and is 
not yet married, will pause before she gives an answer to 
the one that she is now about to decide upon, and as she 
takes the ‘‘ Ladies Magazine,” I hope she will ask herself 
some of the questions to which I have adverted. 

L. 
New-Orleans. Jan. 1832. 


THE EXILE’S LAMENT. 


Alas! for the wild woods, that lie afar 

Lovely and green, towards the evening star ; 
The voice of music and love is near, 

The smile, and the graceful dance is here. 
My home is a sweet and a happy spot! 
But—alas! for the wild woods, he them noti 
I weary of all the dust and din, 

And the pomp that covers grief within; 

The haughty step, and the careless eye, 

That marks not the sorrowful passer-by, 

That recks not for trouble and penury. 
Wild wood and river, I pine for thee. 

My home is a lovely and happy spot, 
With the gentle smile that flatters not, 
The open hand, and the melting tone, 
The heart that bewails not its grief alone. 
The song is here, and the gay guitar 
Alas! for the wild wood and mountain afar. 

Here are my loved ones, the friends of my youth. 
They meet me in kindness, they speak me in truth, 
The songs of my children are glad and free 

As they bound along in their infant glee, 

Ah! they are innocent, light and gay—— 

Wild wood and lake, ye are far away. 

Birds of the wild wood, I love ye all, 

In fancy I list to your joyous call; 

Ye have sunny vales with their snowy flocks, 

And a sky-topped hill, with its lofty rocks. 

Oh, ye are beautiful, proud and free 
Green waving wild-wood, I mourn for thee. 


EVERALLIN. 
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SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTERS 
THE LLOYDS. 


** To me what’s greatness when content is wanting ? 
Or wealth, raked up together with much care, 
To be kept with more, when the heart pines, 
In being dispossessed of what it longs for 
Beyond the Indian mines ?” 
MASSINGER. 


is it,”’ enquired my friend, that you so generally 
have chosen your heroes among the parvenus, rather than 
the distingues of society. Have the old and rich families no 
characteristics worthy of notice? Or are those American- 
isms, which make the peculiarities of our national habits 
and manners more easily discovered in country life, and 
among the middling classes ? ”’ 

‘¢'That would undoubtedly be a good reason, for the 
middling class is allowed, in every country, to exhibit the 
most distinct and accurate pictures of national peculiarities—but 
I cannot plead so reasonably. I confess I have been 
chiefly influenced by the wish (if it be a selfish one, it is 
not personally so) of displaying the American character in 
its fairest light, and I found the rising stars more brilliant 
than the meridian ones, because the last do not increase in 
brightness and magnitude in proportion to their height and 
distance. ‘To speak without metaphor—the engrossing pur- 
suit of Americans is wealth. Now, while there is a necessity 
for this exertion in the circumstances of the individual, the 
struggle ennobles his character by calling forth the strongest 
energies of his mind and action. It is not merely to be 
rich that he strives. He usually has some beloved and 
dependent ones to provide for, which exercises and 
strengthens his tender and affectionate feelings. And then 
he is indulging the hope of achieving great things hereafter, 
and-the world gives him credit for the intention. But when 
his fortune is made, either by his own application, or that of 
his ancestors, and he continues the pursuit of gain, mostly, 
as it seems, from the habit of accumulating, all the generosity 
and nobleness of his enterprises vanish. What in the rising 
man was industry and economy, becomes, in the rich ran 
parsimony and avarice. To avoid these imputations the 
rich often display an extravagance in their style of living 
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which they do not approve, and do not enjoy; only they 
feel it to be necessary to silence the cavils of those who 
would otherwise call them miserly, if they did not make a 
show where they can so well afford it.—I wish I had models, 
such as I can imagine, of our republican character, among 
the rich. How proud I should be to make them heroes of 
the sketch and the song.” 

‘¢ Well, pray delineate such an one,”’ said my friend, ‘¢ if 
it be but a sketch of fancy.” 

And I will—and should any rich man think the character 
of the Lloyds fictitious, I wish he would, before affirming 
such an opinion, to the injury of my veracity, as a faithful 
delineator of American traits, make an experiment of five 
years, at least, in his own case, and see if these pictures 
cannot be realized. 

Arthur Lloyd was about twenty two when, by his fath- 
er’s death, he came into possession of property worth half a 
million. His father died somewhat suddenly, and the young 
man, who was then in Paris; partly on business, for his 
father, partly to see the world, was summoned home by the 
cares which such an inheritance naturally involved. ‘There 
are few scenes that more deeply try the spirit of a man than 
a return to a desolate home. The mind can support the 
separations which the inevitable current of human affairs 
renders inevitable without much suffering. One may even 
dwell in the midst of strangers, and not feel lonely, if the 
heart has a resting place elsewhere. But when we open 
the solitary apartments, where every thing we see calls 
up associations of dear friends we can hope to meet no 
more forever, a blight falls on our path of lite, and we know 
that whatever of happiness may await us, our enjoyments 
can never be as in days past. 

It was late on Saturday night when Arthur Lloyd reached 
the elegant mansion in street New York, of which he 
was now the sole proprietor. The domesics had been ex- 
pecting his arrival, and every arrangement had been made, 
as far as they knew his wishes and tastes to gratify him. 
Wealth will command attention, but in this case there was 
more devotion to the man than his money; for Arthur was 
beloved, and affection needs no prompter. 

‘¢ How sorry I am that this pretty mignonette is not in 
blossom,’ said Mrs. Ruth the housekeeper, ‘‘ you remem- 
ber, Lydia, how young Mr. Lloyd liked the mignonette.”’ 
“‘Yes, I remember it well—but I always thought it was 
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because Miss Ellen called it her flower, and he wanted to 
please the pretty little girl.” 

‘¢That might make some difference, Lydia, for he has 
such a kind heart. And now I think of it, I wonder if Miss 
Ellen knows he is expected home so soon.”’ 

‘¢ She does,” said Lydia, “for I told her yesterday— 
but she didn’t seem to care. And I do not think she likes 
him. +] 

‘¢ She is melancholy, poor child! and who can blame 
her when she has lost her best friend ?”’ 

Why, Mrs. Ruth, cannot young Mr. Lloyd be as good a 
friend as his father ? I am sure he will be as kind.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, no doubt of that. But Lydia, it will not do for a 
young man to be so kind to a pretty girl—Ellen is now quite 
a young lady,—the world would talk about it. 

‘¢] wonder who would dare to speak a word against Mr. 
Arthur ”’—said Lydia, reddening with indignation. When a 
man’s household are his friends he hardly need care for the 
frowns of the world; and even the gloom of sorrow was 
relieved as Arthur shook hands with the old and favoured 
domestics, whose familiar faces glowed with that honest, 
hearty welcome which no parasite can counterfeit. But 
when he retired to his chamber the silence and solitude 
brought the memory of his lost friends, sadly and deeply on 
his mind. He felt alone in the world. What did it avail 
that he had wealth to purchase all which earth calls pleasures, 
when the disposition to enjoy them could not be purchased ? 
The brevity of life seemed written on every object around. 
All these things had belonged to his parents. And now they 
had no part in all that was done beneath the sun. 

‘¢ And yet,” thought Arthur, ‘‘who knows that their 
interest in earthly things is annihilated by death? Why 
may not a good man receive much of his heavenly felicity 
from witnessing the growth of the good seed he has planted 
in living hearts? Why may he not be gladdened, even 
when singing the song of his own redemption, by seeing that 
the plans he had devised for the improvement of his fellow- 
beings are in progress, carried forward by agents whom God 
has raised up to do their share of the labor in fitting this 
world for the reign of the just >—If—if my good parents 
are ever permitted to look down upon the son they have 
trained so carefully,—God grant they may find he has not 
departed from the way their precepts and example have alike 
made plain before him.” 
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There is no opiate, excepting a good conscience, like a 
good resolution. And Arthur slept soundly that night, and 
passed the Sabbath in the tranquility which a spirit resigned to 
the will of heaven, and yet resolved to do all that earth de- 
mands of a rational being cannot but enjoy. But one thought 
would intrude to harrass him. His father’s death had oc- 
curred while Arthur was far away. He had not heard the 
parting counsel, the dying benediction. Perhaps his father 
had, in his last moments, thought of some important sugges- 
tion or warning for bis son, but there was no ear turned by 
affection, to vibrate at the trembling sound, and catch and 
interpret the whispered and broken sentence, and so the pale 
lips were mute. 

With such impressions on his mind, Arthur was prepared 
to read eagerly a letter, directed to himself, which he found 
deposited in his father’s desk, purposely, as it appeared to 
meet the notice of his son, before beginning the inspection of 
those papers business would render necessary. I shall give 
the entire letter because the character of the father must be 
understood in order to comprehend the influences which had 
modelled that of the son. 

It is on the very rich and the very poor that domestic ex- 
ample and instruction operate with the most sure and abiding 
effect. We find the children of parents in the middling 
class, removed from the temptation of arrogance on the one 
hand and despair on the other, are those who admire and 
endeavor to imitate the models of goodness and greatness 
history furnishes, or the world presents. Such may be- 
come, what is termed, self-educated—but this process the 
very rich think unnecessary, and the very poor impossible. 
Therefore, when the early training of these two classes has 
inclined them to evil they rarely recover themselves from 
the contamination. But the letter, It ran thus ;— 


MY DEAR AND ONLY SON. 


I informed you in my last letter, that my health was 
declining. I felt even then, though I did not express it, 
that I should never see you again in this world; still I 
did not anticipate the rapid progress which my disease has 
since made. However, I have much cause for thankful- 
ness. I endure little pain, and my mind was never more 
calm and coilected. I have resolved, therefore, to ar- 
range some of my thoughts and reflections for your perusal, 
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knowing that you will prize them as the last expression of 
your father’s love. 

I have often endeavored in my hours of health, to bring 
the final scene of departure from this world vividly. before 
my mind. I have thought I had succeeded. But the near 
approach to the borders of eternity wonderfully alters the ap- 
pearance of all earthly things. I often find myself saying— 
*¢ What shadows we are—and shadows we pursue ! ” 

Shadows indeed! But it would not be well, that the 
veil should be removed from the eyes of those whose journey 
of life is, apparently, long before them. ‘The duties which 
prepare us for heaven must be done on earth. It is in this 
moral responsibility which makes the importance of every ac- 
tion we perform. Considered in this light, the example of 
every rational being is invested with a mighty power for good 
or evil; and that good is productive of happiness, and evil of 
misery we need not the award of the last judgment to con- 
vince us.—The histéry, of the world, our observation, our 
conscience, and our reason all prove that to deal justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly before God is the per- 
fection of man’s felicity. The great error lies in mistaking 
our true interest. We separate earth from heaven by an 
impassable gulph, and in our labors for the body think the 
spirit’s work has no connexion. This false philosophy 
makes us selfish while we are young, and superstitious when 
we are old, and of consequence unhappy through life. But 
these things may be remedied. If the wise man spoke 
truth, there isa way in which we should go, and we may 
be so trained as to walk in it when we are young and prefer it 
when we are old. 

It has, my son, since you were given me, been the great 
aim of my life to educate you in such habits and principles 
as I believe will ensure your present and final felicity. 
When I speak of what I have done, it is with a humble 
acknowledgment of the mercy and goodness of God who has 
supported and blessed me ; and I would impress it on your 
heart that heaven’s blessing will descend on every one who 
seeks it with patience and with prayer. But I did not 
always have these views. I was not educated as you have 
been, and it is for the purpose of explaining to you the mo- 
tives which have governed my conduct towards you that 
I shall enter into a recital of some incidents, which you 
may know as facts, but of their consequences you are not 
aware. 
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My father, as you have often heard, left a handsome for- 
tune to each of his ten children, but as he acquired his 
property late in life by lucky speculations, we were none of 
us subjected to the temptations of luxury in our childhcod. 
We were all educated to be industrious and prudent, and 
an uncommon share of these virtues had, as the eldest, 
been inculcated on me. So that when, in addition to my 
well-won thrift, the share I received from my father’s estate 
made me a rich man, I felt no disposition to enjoy it in any 
other mode than to increase it. I did not mean to drudge 
always in the service of mammon ; but I thought I must wait 
till I was somewhat advanced, before I could retire and live 
honorably without exertion ; but, in the meantime. I would 
heap pleasures on my family. 

Your mother was a lovely, amiable woman, whom I had 
married from affection, and raised to affluence; and she 
thought, out of gratitude to me, she must be happy as I chose. 
The only path of felicity before us, seemed that of fash- 
ion; and so we plunged into all the gaieties of our gay 
city. And for eight or ten years we lived a life of constant 
bustle, excitement, show, and apparent mirth. Yet, Arthur, 
I declare to you, I was never satisfied with myself,—never 
contented during the whole time. I do not say I was wretch- 
ed—that would be too strong an expression—but I was _rest- 
less. The excitements of pleasure stimulate; they never 
satisfy. And then there was a constant succession of disa- 
greements, rivalries, and slanders, arising from trifling things, 
but those whose great business it was to regulate fashionable 
society, contrived to make great matters out of these mole- 
hills. Your mother was a sweet tempered woman, forbear- 
ing and forgiving, as a true woman should be, but neverthe- 
less, she used sometimes to be involved in these bickerings, 
and then what scenes of accusation, and explanation must be 
endured before the matter could be finally settled, and harmo- 
ny restored! and what precious time was wasted on questions 
of etiquette which, after all, made no individual better, wiser, 
or happier. 

We lived thus nearly ten years, and might have dreamed 
away our lives in this round of trifling, had not heaven awak- 
ened us by a stroke, severe indeed, but I trust salutary. We 
had, as you know Arthur, three children, a son and two daugh- 
ters. Fashion had never absorbed our souls, so as to overpow- 
er natural affection. We did love our children most dearly, 
and every advantage money could purchase had been lavished 
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upon them. They were fair flowers, but owing to the delica- 
cy of their rearing, very frail. One after the other sickened; 
the croup was fatal to our little Mary ; the measles and the 
scarlet fever destroyed the others. In six months they were 
all at peace. 

Never, never can the feeling of desolation I then experi- 
enced be effaced from my heart. A house of mourning had 
no attraction for our fashionable friends. They pitied, but 
deserted us ; the thought of our wealth only made us more 
miserable ; the splendor which surrounded, seemed to mock 
us. 
‘¢ For what purpose,” I frequently asked myself, ‘‘ for what 
purpose had been all my labor ? I might heap up, but a stran- 
ger would inherit.””_ My wife was more tranquil, but then her 
disposition was to be resigned. Still she yielded, I saw, to 
the gloom of grief and I feared the consequences. But her 
mind was differently employed from what I had expected. 

She asked me one day if there was no method in which I 
could employ my wealth to benefit others. 

I inquired what she meant. 

‘*¢T am weary,” said she, ‘‘of this pomp of wealth. It is 
nothingness ; or worse, it isa snare. J feel that our children 
have been taken from the temptations of the world, which we 
were drawing around them. ‘There is surely, my husband, 
some object more worthy the time and hearts of Christians 
than this pursuit of pleasure.” 

These observations may seem only the commonplace re- 
marks of a saddened spirit ; but to me they were words fitly 
spoken. They opened a communion of sentiment between us, 
such as we had never before enjoyed. 1 had often felt the 


vanity of our fashionable life, but thought my wife was hap- — 


pier for the display, and that it would be cruel for me to 
deprive her of amusements I could so well afford and which 
she so gracefully adorned. And I did not see what better 
use to make of my riches. But the spell of the world was 
broken when we began to reason together of its folly, and 
strengthen each other t6 resist its enticements. 

Man is sovereign of the world ; but a virtuous woman is the 
crown of her husband—and this proverb was doubtless in- 
tended to teach us that the highest excellences of the human 
character, in either sex, are attainable only by the aid of 
each other. 

I could fill a volume with our conversations on these sub- 
jects ; but the result is the most important ; we resolved to 
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make the aim of doing good the governing principle of our 
lives and conduct. 

And these resolutions, by the blessing of God, we were 
enabled in a measure to fulfil. Our fashionable friends ascribed 
the alteration in our habits and manners to melancholy for the 
loss of our children ; but it was a course entered on with 
the firm conviction of its superior advantages both of im- 
provement and happiness. We realized more than we an- 
ticipated. There is a delight in the exertion of our bene- 
volent faculties which seems nearly allied to the joy of the 
angels in heaven—for these are ministering spirits. And this 
felicity the rich may command. 

In a few years after we had entered on our new mode of 
life, you, my son, were bestowed to crown our blessings. 
We felt that the precious trust was a trial of our faith. 
To have an heir to our fortune was a temptation to selfish- 
ness ; to have an heir to our name was a cord to draw us 
again into the vortex of the world. But we did not look back. 
We resolved to train you to enjoy active habits, and benevo- 
lent pleasures. It was for this purpose I used to take you 
when a little child, with me to visit the poor, permitting you 
to give the money, you had earned of me by some feats of 
strength or dexterity, to those you thought needed it. And when 
you grew larger you recollect, probably, how steadily you would 
work in the shop, with your little tools, finishing tiny boxes &c. 
that your mother, or t paid you for at stated prices, which 
money you appropriated to the support of the poor families in 
Street. By these means we gave you a motive for exer- 
tions which improved your health, and made you happy, and 
we gave you also, an opportunity of taking thought for others, 
aud enjoying the pleasure of relieving the destitute. The 
love for our fellow beings, like all other feelings, must be 
formed by the wish, and improved by the habit of doing them 
good. We never paid you for mental efforts, or moral vir- 
tues, because we thought these should find their reward in the 
pleasure improvement communicated to your own heart and 
mind, aided by our caresses and commendations which testified 
the pleasure your conduct gave us. 

Thus you see, iny son, that in all the restrictions we impos- 
ed, and indulgences we permitted, it was our grand object to 
make you a good, intelligent, useful and happy man. We en- 
deavored to make wisdom’s ways those of pleasantness to 
you ; and I feel confident that the course your parents have 
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marked will be followed by you so far as your conscience 
and reason shall approve. 

You will find yourself what the world calls rich. To hu- 
man calculation, had I rigidly sought my own interest in all 
my business, I should have left you a much larger fortune. 
But who knows that the blessing which has crowned all my 
enterprises would not have been withdrawn had such selfish 
policy governed me? I thank my Savior that I was inspired 
with a wish to serve my fellow men. And my greatest regret 
now arises from the reflection that with such means I have 
done so little good. Endeavor, my son, to exceed your father 
in righteousness. The earth is the Lord’s—consider yourself 
only as the steward over the portion he has assigned you. 
Enter into business, not to add to your stores of wealth, but 
as the best means of making that wealth useful to the cause 
of human improvement. And let the honorable acquisition 
and the generous distribution go on together. The man, 
whose heart of marble must be smote by the rod of death 
before a stream of charity can gush forth, deserves little re- 
spect from the living, To give what we can no longer enjoy 
is not charity—that heavenly virtue, is only practised by those 
who enjoy what they give. 

I do not undervalue charitable bequests. These may be of 
great public utility ; and when they harmonize with the ex- 
—— of the testators they deserve grateful acknowledgement 
and everlasting remembrance. But I cannot commend as a 
model, the character of a man who has been exclusively de- 
voted all his life to amassing property, because he acquires 
the means of leaving a large charitable donation at his decease. 
This seems to be making virtue a penance, rather than a plea- 
sure. 

I wish you, my son, to frame for yourself a system of con- 
duct, founded on the rational as well as religious principle of 
doing to others as you would they should do to you ; and then 
your life as well as death will be a public blessing. Another 
great advantage will be you can hold on your consistent, chris- 
tian course to the end. You need never retire from business 
in order to enjoy yourself. But I must shorten what I would 
wish to say were my own strength greater, or my confidence 
in your character less firm. ‘There is one other subject to 
which I must refer. 

Your dear mother, as you well know, adopted Ellen Gray, 
and intended to educate the girl, in every respect like a child. 
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After your mother’s death, I placed the child under the care 
of Mrs. C. where she has ever since remained. You know 
but little of Ellen, for you entered college soon after she came 
to our house, and have been mostly absent since ; but when 
you return it will be necesssary you should, as her guardian 
and the only friend she has a claim upon, become acquaint- 
ed with her. She is now at the winning age of sixteen—a 
very lovely being in person and dispositon ; one that I should be 
proud to call my daughter. 

Her mother was the dear friend of your mother, and that 
circumstance which first induced us to take the orphan, join- 
ed with her own sweetness and affectionate gratitude has 
deeply endeared her to me. And now, when I am gone, she 
will feel her loneliness, for she has no relative ; you will have a 
delicate part to act as the son of her benefactor, and the 
person whom in the singleness and simplicity of her pure heart 
she will think she has a right to confide in, to preserve that just 
measure of kindness and dignity which will satisfy her you are 
her friend,and make the world understand you intend never to be 
more. I have secured her an independence, and provided that 
she shall remain, for the present, with Mrs. C. —May the Fa- 
ther of the orphan guard her, and bless her !—She loved your 
mother, Arthur, and for that you must be to her a brother. 

And now, my son—farewell! I feel my hour has nearly 
come ; and I am ready and willing to depart. My last days 
have been, ‘by the blessing of the Almighty, made my best. 
I have lived to the last, and been able to accomplish most of 
the plans which lay nearest my heart. Do not grieve that I 
am at rest; but arouse all your energies for the work that is 
before you. In a country and age distinguished by such 
mighty privileges, it requires warm hearts and strong minds 
and liberal hands to devise and dare and do. May God pre- 
serve, strengthen and bless you. 

Your affectionate father. 
J. LLOYD. 


* * * * 


Iam glad, thought Arthur, as he wiped away his tears, 
after reading the letter for the third time in the course of the 
day—I am glad my father has left me perfectly free respect- 
ing Ellen. Had he expressed a wish that I should marry her, 
it would have been to me sacred as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. Yet I might have felt it a fetter on my free 
will—and so capricious is fancy, I should not probably, have 
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| loved the girl as I now hope to love her, that is, if she will 
| 


love me—as a brother. i 
* * * * * * * 


(The sketch, if I finish it in this number, will be too long, ; 
so I must beg the patience of my readers till another month. ) 


TO A LADY, 

| Who requested the Author to write upon “ Love.” 
Nay lady, ask me not to write 
; Upon the theme you gave, 

For, living only in the past, 
I could but hope to save 
is Some relic from oblivion’s shore, i 
ji Which time is stealing from my store. 
In earlier, and in happier days, 
’ When life was bright and new, 4 

I yielded up my heart to love, ' 
And felt and wrote like you. 7 ) 
q But now my friend, that dream is past,— ; 
y A dream too sweet, too pure to last. 
F Alas! it is a saddening thought, 
t That life’s delightful spring, 
F With all its fresh and budding hopes, | 
f So soon should plume its wing— i 
H Flying from hearts, one moment blessed ; | 
j Then, left to wither in the breast. 
I But thus it is—and memory 
. Is all that can remain— j 
j The Indian summer of the soul, 
: That kindly comes again ; 
; Reviving with its souvenirs, 

The loves and hopes of early years. 7 
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CUBA. 


Continued from page 132. 
Havanna. February 1st. 


In taking an early stroll this morning, I found myself gazing 
in one of the most moving scenes of the commercial world— 
a scene which is daily presented at this hour on the Quay. 
One can readily believe, as he looks, in the vast commerce 
of the place. The quantity of foreign merchandise there 
displayed, as it is taken from a long row of noble vessels, is 
immense—and the song of the sailors discharging, and the 
crowds of negroes receiving and bearing it away, makes it a 
most enlivening scene. From this place too, all the sugar 
and coffee of this part of the island is shipped. At one ex- 
tremity of the Quay, under a slight roof raised for protection 
from the sun, all merchants and masters of vessels daily con- 


‘gregate : and it is really a pleasant place. A sea-breeze is al- 


ways to be felt there, the Moro and its signals are seen from 
it, and every vessel that enters or leaves the harbor, must psss 
directly. by it : it is the place for all news, and the favorite 
resort of gentlemen after the active business of the day. 

There is another fashionable walk in another part of the 
city, overlooking the upper part of the bay, and the country 
around. It is raised from the street, and is of smooth stone, 
extending a quarter of a mile or more. The rich ones ride 
here in their Volantes after sundown, and walk awhile. La- 
dies may walk here, though they are never seen walking in the 
streets, excepting when they go to Mass very early in the 
morning, so that those who cannot afford to keep a Volante, 
must needs keep house all day. The native ladies here seem 
to have nothing to do, and it is said to be so, that they do 
nothing from morning to night of any handy or mental work. 
Many of the houses have sitting rooms on the lower floor 
and they are so open to the street, that the passer by, if he be 
curious, sees all their contents. Young ladies sit perched by 
the iron-grated windows which extend nearly to the ground, 
dressed in their finery, like birds in a cage, but no work or 
book is to be seen in their hands. 

Visited to day the Castle opposite the City, which, with the 
fortifications connected with it, is an object of great admiration. 
It is a vast, wonderful work. We stood behind the Castle, 
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| 

high above the a and overlooking the harbor and the whole 
. country round. It wasa noble view. Directly below, on 
| one side, far down a natural wall of ragged rocks, were the 
i waves of the open sea. On the other side, the smooth bay, 
the noble _ floating there, the crowded city, with its white 
pointed roofs, and its old grey towers, its green, cultivated : 
suburbs, and the palm-crowned hills in the distance, and then, j 
above all, the clear, deep blue sky and the white clouds sail- 
ing in it—But I forget to include the very sight I went to see, 
the huge pile of stones in which we stood. I beg pardon of 
the mighty Castle, but it was in truth, to me, the most unin- 
teresting object of all. 

Feb. 4. Ihave returned from a most delightful walk into 

the country, my first peep into it. It was a perfect summer’s 

day, as we have summer at home. All its most witching : 
_ charms were around us—wild-flowers—perfumed breezes— | 


the hum of insects—the song of birds. I was happy to for- 
get for awhile the city and its impurities, and the vileness of 
human nature there. But how painfully, how disgustingly 
was this forced upon my mind again, when an ugly-looking 
vessel was pointed out to me just entering the harbor, as a i 
slave ship. It is astonishing with what indifference such an ) 

; 


i event is regarded, when too there is such an immense penalty 
| held over those concerned in the trade. This penalty, how- | 
| ever, is not the suggestions of humanity, wishing to check the 7 
| vile traffic. I wish I could give the Government such praise. : 
But it is only thus unlawful, because it violates the terms of a 
treaty made with some foreign power. An agent of that pow- 2 
er resides here on purpose to see that the trade is not carried | 
y on, and yet, it is said, there are seventy slave-vessels fitted 
i out here yearly—and are every week arriving with their living 
freight. They discharge at some lonely place on the island, 
7 and come into port empty. g 
i I hear every day of customs here, of acts of despotic pow- 
er on the part of the Government, which astonish me. I have 
| heard that such things were. I have heard that kings have 
great power. But to be in the scene of its action, to see the 
: blow fall, and the people kneel to receive it, gives quite a dif- 
erent feeling. | 
| Exclusive privileges are sold by Government to individuals, 
to supply the people with certain articles—nccessary articles— 
which they must have at any rate. The Government may in- ; 
crease the price of the priviledge, as it pléases. It is the 
same to those who own it, for they increase in proportion, the 
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price of the article—and the poor people have nothing to do 
but to pay it. This is a revenue brought to the king from the 
pockets of the people—and for this intolerable theft there is no 
redress—-it must be borne. It seems intolerable. But it is 
not, seemingly, so considered here. Either they consent 
willingly to every act of Government, for the philosophical 
reason, that they know opposition is worse than useless—or, 
perhaps, their minds are so clouded by education, that they 
cannot comprehend the true proportions of justice—cannot see 
how her fair form is insulted,—and really believe that kings 
can do no wrong. 
* * & * * * * 
One of the strangest sights of this strange city, I have been 
told, and I know it now, is the principal market, at an early 
hour. It is a large paved square, all clear and open, except- 
ing some benches at the sides. Here the raw materials des- 
tined to grace the natural productions of the Island in all their 
richness and variety, were represented, all strewed some 
thousands of tables, spread out on the pavement. There 
was a great profusion of all kinds of vegetables, huge piles of 
oranges, pine-apples, and various kinds of fruit. The meat 
market was not interesting—and the view of it led me to a 
quiet resolution to keep henceforward to a vegetable diet. 
Around were negro women busily engaged in cooking and 
some sitting, the imposing centres of clouds of feathers, 
living hens, ducks, turkies, &c. It is enough to shock one 
to see the cruel treatment of these poor things. They are 
brought from the country, ten and twenty miles, slung across 
the back of a horse, and their heads hanging to the ground. 
When they arrive at the market, they are thrown to the ground 
unfed, and if they are not sold carried back in the same way. 
This is one of the many instances which I daily see, seeming 
to indicate a most cruel people. But I dare say it is mere 
thoughtlessness. 
* * * * * 
I have been struck, as every stranger must be, with the 
universality and degree of the habit of cigar-smoking, in this 
place. Every body smokes, children begin at six or seven 
years of age, and even some females. Almost every person 
in the streets has a cigar in his mouth and if one wished to 
picture truly a Spaniard of Cuba, a cigar would be as necessa- 
ry a feature as the nose above it. The amount of money 
which daily rises over the city in tobacco-smoke, is as astonish- 
ing, as the amount, which it is said, with us, vanishes into 
22 
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spirits. By avery sober calculation 10,000 dollars is consu- 
med every day in Havana in cigars. Of course their manu- 
facture is a great business here. Great numbers are engaged 
in it, and many fortunes have been made by it. 


Feb. 22. The city has been flashing with brilliant sights, 
and ringing with merry sounds, for these three days past, and 
truly: the eye is satisfied with seeing, and the ear with hearing. 
The immediate cause of all this, is the late marriage of the 
King. It is intended as a demonstration of their people’s 
loyalty. The first of the day’s was Sunday, and I pray ear- 
nestly that I may never pass another such. Beauty indeed 
was around one at every step, but it was only the beauty of 
the transient and the perishable—not intended to symbolize in- 
visible things, but chaining the soul to earth. I could not but 
feel sad, looking either with the eyes of a Christian only, or an 
American. As a Christain, or rather as one brought up among 
Christian institutions still observed in something of their prim- 
itive purity, I felt sad when I saw the Sabbath so turned from 
its holy purposes. As an American, when I saw the worship 
seo to a royalty, the people,who in our land are the only ac- 

owledged sovereigns, bowing to crowns which their own 
hands have labor’d to gild, looking with stupid wonder or child- 
ish delight at the pretty play-things which their most gracious 
masters have caused to be made for their amusement, without 
thinking and without the power to help themselves if they did 
think of it, that out of their own-pockets will be drawn the 
cost of the pageantry. 

I will not attempt a description of these gala-days now, 
though they are fully worthy one. 
* * * * * * * 

There are three Theatres in this city, all well supported. 
Sunday night is their best night for them. I saw the place 
where Bull baiting is sometimes exhibited, but it is now very 
seldom used for that purpose. This shocking amusement, for 
some reasons, has become very rare, and were it not that the 
kindred amusement of the cock-pit is still very popular, I 
should hang a hope on this fact, that mind is advancing here. 
But this last fact seems to forbid it. All classes engage in this 
diversion of cock-fighting. Even the Governor has a Pit for 
the purpose in his garden, for his own private amusement and 


that of his particular friends. The Priests too are fond of 


J have described before, the interior of some of the most 
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important churches, and as to their exterior it may be said 
that generally they are not at all attractive. The color of the 
stone composing them is unpleasant to the eye—dark grey— 
almost black. They are generally old, prisonish-looking 
places, so old that bushes and green things are seen springing 
from their decayed walls—young life springing from death— 
Nature’s green banner waving in triumph over the ruins of art. 
Aud so, in one of these: days, shall pure religion—the religion 
of heaven flourish over the superstition that now reigns within. 
The air and the sun have done the one, and freedom and 
knowledge shall accomplish the other. They have shut out 


3 


; Nature from within, but she will hang her flowers without— 
and so they may for a time, keep out reason from their own te 
sphere, but cannot hinder the effect which the sun and dew of ‘ae it 
knowledge is working in the world without. ie 

Most of the churches have convents and monasteries con- a 

nected with them—all in one building and covering whole ae 

squares—immense piles dark and dismal, as they should appear (a 
to be in keeping with their objects. The nuns are never seen 4 chi. 
excepting through the lattice-work of their abodes—their liv- Pee tk 
ing tombs. I have heard them chant in the church service ae 
sometimes—these poor, caged birds, shut out from the earth’s 4 
flowery fields and the joys of their race. It might have been Y ay 
only my sympathy that fancied it was so, but I thought their ad 
notes were sad and plaintive. The male inmates of these oF ) 

) establishments move about the streets in grear numbers, and I f i 
must confess, bear no striking indications of mortifications of . 
the flesh. These establishments, it is said, are very rich, : 


and some own large sugar and coffee estates. Indeed they 
must be rich to meet their vast expenses. Some of the 
priests live in great style, and on an immense income, collected 


principally by tithes of the productions of the island. 


BREVITIES. 


The misanthrope is a worldling ; under the severest priva- 

tions or sorrows, christian philosophy always teaches resigna- 
tion. 

A coquette is a selfish being, and usually bad tempered; 

never heed her generous sentiments, nor trust her assumed 


gaiety. 
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ST. MARK’S BELL AT VENICE. 


Which never knells but for a princely death. 


fearful bell ! 

Thy tone is heard not, save when woe is near. 
What dost thou tell, 

But of the weeping ones o’er princely bier? 


And then thy 
Is deep, is low, unlike all other sound.— 
Bell! canst thou feel 
The darkness which thy knelling sheds around ? 


Hast thou no tone 

Like the soft vesper one which calms the breast ? 
Art thou alone ? 

Oh, bring’st thou never to the weary rest ? 


Thy death-toned noise 

Speaks as a voice from the high arch of heaven; 
Telling of joys 

That were to earth-born spirits never given. 


We fear thee, bell ! 
For thou of what we love dost whisper not, 
Sad is a knell; 
And all thou tell’st is better far forgot. 
ANN. 


A PAGE FROM THE BOOK OF NATURE. No. 3. 
DISEASES OF PLANTS. 


Pants being naturally delicate, are often out of health. We 
camnot at any season, cast our eyes over the field, the garden, 
or the hot-house without discovering the withering effects of 
disease. Plants like animals are born to die—and death with 
them, as with us, is usually brought on. by disease ; but their 
diseases are fewer and far less complex than ours. Some plants 
are constitutionally predisposed to certain maladies. ‘The box 
family for instance, has always been subject to occasional dis- 
order of the vital fluid, giving to the leaves a variegated color- 
ing. It is worthy of remark, that the leaves are to plants, 
what the organs of speech, respiration, Som eee and diges- 
tion are to us. When a plant is thirsty its leaves droop, when 
it is uncomfortably cold, they curl themselves up, as if to keep 
warm, and when it has been for a considerable time under the 
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| influence of disease, the leaves always denote it by a deadly 
paleness. 


Beside the constitutional diseases above mentioned, plants 
are subject to disease from five causes. 

1. Disease occasioned by the improper application of 
light, heat, air and soil. 

2. Those created by contusion and external injury. 

3. Those occasioned by animals. 

4. Those produced by the action of vegetables on one another. 

5. The effect of old age. 

When there is too much light or heat, oxygen is thrown off, 


<= 


and carbon deposited so rapidly that the sap cannot support hal 
the expendture. Plentiful watering will remedy this difficulty ea gi 
but the result will be rich foliage and meagre fruit. This reg- i | 


imen is suitable to meadows, where leaves are scant. 

A deficiency of heat is still more injurious. The transpira- 
tion of the sap by the leaves does not go on with sufficient rap- 
idity to balance the absorption by the roots ; and the conse- 
quence is dropsy. The footstalk being the most delicate part. 
of the plant, they are the first part to decay, and the leaves fall. 
This is the frequent cause of our house plants loosing their 
leaves in the winter. 

Vegetables, like animals, acquire health by exercise ; and in 
a similar way. Wind is to them a substitute for the power of 
locomotion, and accelerates the descent of the cambrian or 
) elaborated sap. 

Plants have a great aversion to a smoky atmosphere. 
The minute particles of carbon, of which smoke is compos- 
ed, clog the pores of the leaves, in the unsuccessful attempt to 
gain admission. Not that plants have any objection to the i 
carbon in itself considered, it is their natural food—they only 
object to this mode of reception, choosing to admit it only 
through the little sponges at the extremities of the roots. For 
plants to receive carbon through the ery of their leaves, 
would be like an animal receiving his food through the pores 
of his skin. Both plants and animals die if placed in pure car- 
conic acid gas—and for the same reason ; the organs by which 
they inhale and exhale the air, being clogged by the heavy 
poisonous gas. 

2. Diseases resulting from external injuries ; such as loss 
of leaves or bark, and improper pruning. It is a very serions 
affair for a plant to be deprived of its leaves—those beautiful 
little labratories where Flora carries on her nicest mechanical 
and chemical operations. However we always find in nature 
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a provision for contingencies ; when the rising sap finds no 
leaves for its transpiration it accumulates in different parts of 
the stem, throws out new shoots and new leaves, to supply the 
deficiency. 

3. Diseases ocasioned by animals. The mischeivous animals 
in the vegetable kingdom are most of the insect tribe. They 
make an incision into the plant, and deposite their eggs, and 
the young, as soon as they are hatched, commence devouring 
the edible part of their nest. It is in this way that nut galls, are 
formed. 

4. Diseases produced by the action of vegetables on eacl: 
other. Most of the mischief in this department is perpetrated 
by parasites. Of these there are two kinds, the false and the 
true. The false parasites are the mosses, lichens, and fungi. 
These fasten themselves on plants, but do not derive their 
nourishment from them, but from the mixture of the atmos- 
phere, and tbe vegetable mould or the snrface of the bark. 
of the Fungi or Mushroons there are not Jess than 340 _ 
cies ;—forty attacking plants externally, and 300 internally. 
The beautiful tints of yellow, brown, and red, which we of- 
ten see on the leaves of the rose tree, are occasioned by two 
of the internal fungi. 

Any one who has had an opportunity of making many ob- 
servations in cornfields, must have frequently noticed swelled 
and distorted ears of corn, which, on being broken open, ap- 
pear to be filled with a sort of black dust. This is an internal 
fungus, called by the farmer smut. ©The Ergot and rot are al- 
so species of fungus which often attact grain. Kust belongs 
to the mushroon family too, and is found only on grass. 

Of the true parasites the Mistletoe is the most noted. Alt 
trees are liable to attacks from this foe. The Oak, however 
is nearly exempt. The union of the Oak and Mistletoe being 
of such very rare occurence, is thought to have been the oc- 
casion of its sacredness among the Druids. There is however 
another parasite called Laurentius which is found only on the 
Oak. 

The most common cause of death among plants is the fail- 
ure of strength in consequence of bringing too many seeds to 
maturity. This occasions the annual death of a large class of 
plants ; but if by making the flowers grow double, or by pre- 
venting the seeds from coming to maturity, we can economise 
the strength of the plant, it may live another year. This ex- 

lains the fact that fruit trees do not live so long as others. 
he vessels of the wood are worn out with the labor of carry- 


ing sap to supply the juicy pericarps. 
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The Oak is a robust and longlived tree ; and though each 
blossom has six seeds, it brings only one to maturity—so that 
the labor of transporting sap is very little, compared to that in 
an apple tree. ‘This however is not the only circumstance to 
be considered in accounting for the difference in the lives of 
the various species of trees. Some have a stronger constitu- 
tion than others, and consequently resist more successfully 
the attacks of accident and disease. It does not appear that 
plants or trees ever die of old age. As they have the power 


of supplying themselves every year with a new layer of wood. 
for the ascent of the sap, and a new layer of bark for its descent,, 
and as, by means of the sap, branches and leaves may be mul-- 
tiplied indefinitely, there seems to be nothing in the nature of 
the case, to prevent the process from going on to the end of. 


time. If by care they could be preserved from the improper- 
application of light, heat, air, and soil, from contusion and ex-- 
ternal injury, from the injurious action of insects and other ani- 
mals, from contact with fungi and other vegetables, and also 
be prevented from ripening too many seeds, there seems to be 
nothing to prevent their enjoying an earthly immortality. No 
sentence of death is on them, and of no tree has it been said ‘‘ the: 
days of its life are threescore years and ten.”’ But perhaps 
there is truth as well as poetry in the thought, that is a tree was 
the first occasion of sin its descendants received, in common 
with those of the transgressor, the impress of mortality. Be 
this as it may—-we have no opportunity of judging. No tree 
has ever yet been favored with such gnardianship as I have de-- 
scribed—nor is a work requiring the continuous care of many 
generations ever likely to be at tempted—so the question wheth- 
er a tree is capable of living forever, must, it seems, forever 
remain undecided. 

Mr. Adamson a distinguished French botanist gives an ac- 


count of an immensely large tree which he saw on one of the | 


Cape Verd Islands, in 1748, which was 50 fe t in circumfer- 
énce. He had previously read a description of this tree in a 
old book of voyages, which mentioned an inscription that was 
carved on it. He looked in vain for the inscription ; but con- 
vinced that this was the identical tree, he began to cut into 
the trunk and after removing 300 layers of wood, to his no 
small satisfaction, found the whole inscription! This proved 
that it was three centuries since the inscription was made. Mr 
Adamson calculated from the dimension and appearance of this 
tree that it was probably about five thousand years old. 


S. da 
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LOVED AND LOST. 


James Rotanp was one of my earliest and best friends. 
Whatever of moral or mental improvement I may have made 
I am more indebted to him than to any one of my teachers. 
In early life the influence of companions is paramount, and 
fortunate is he who secures as an intimate friend one of supe- 
rior intellect, kind affections and generous ambition. 

Roland’s mind was singularly clear and discriminating, rapid 
in its operations and suscepti ble of lively and strong emotion. 
His fancy was luxuriant, but it was controlled, and never suf- 
fered to distort his intellectual vision. It is common to regard 
persons of his ardent temperament as capricious and incon- 
stant, in their attachments. Such was not the truth with re- 

dtohim. He bestowed not his affections on the creations of 
Fis fancy. He severely scrutinized each character with which 
he came in contact ; fastidious he might be called in the quick 
disgust he would manifest at imperfection; but on the few 
who could endure his scrutiny he bestowed the fulness of his 
affection. 

He was aspiring; but who will call that principle as it 
dwelt within him an infirmity? He followed not the meteor 
of ambition, but the star of true glory. He desired not— 
he was disgusted with common flattery and vulgar applause. 
To render himself superior to others by lofty purpose and 


_ benevolent actions, to leave a name not unworthy of remem- 


brance were desires which stimulated to exertion. For years 
he toiled in comparative retirement, carefully excluding from 
his mind whatever might distract its purposes, or lessen its 
elevation. Vigorous and honored manhood arrived before 
he felt the power of that passion which usually exerts so 
strong an no inte over our early youth. Woman, however, 
had always received much of his respect and esteem. He 
prized her society, as will every pure and noble mind. In 
the circle warmed by her smile, will such at times delight to 
repair, from the cold blasts which sweep over the lofty heights 
of ambition. 

I saw him before the altar, and by his side one worthy of 
the devotion with which she was cherished. His noble brow 
was smoothed, from the wrinkles which intense exertion had 
thus early inscribed, his eye beamed forth a light which gave 
joy to every beholder, as the smile of mingled dignity and 
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tenderness played over his lips. Who could wish fairer 
prospects of happiness ? 

A few months and the scene was changed. His beloved 
Mary was seized suddenly with a mortal disorder. His love 
was powerless to shield her from death. Never does human 
impotence appear so manifest as when the dearest object is 
torn away, and we cannot, even for one moment stay the de- 
stroyer. I hastened to visit him on receiving intelligence of 
his affliction. How changed! Grief, though silent and tear- 
less, had in a few days, done the work of years. His brow 
was deeply furrowed, his brilliant eye faded, and his free, 
lofty step now fettered as with the decrepitude of age. 

It was in vain I attempted to console him. He listened, 
but there was no melting in his fixed countenance. He did 
not complain, but it was evident he despaired. 

At a proper period he again entered on the duties of his 
profession, but their performance seemed mechanical. His 
mind was absorbed by one sad idea, and it was plain that 
the light of joy was no more to enter his soul. The tide of 
feeling had ebbed never more to flow, and the noble bark 
was left on the strand to decay. He was not diseased in 
body ; but his cheek grew pale, and the tones of his rich, 
mellow voice acquired an unearthly pathos. 

It was during my last visit, before his death, that for the 
first time he had alluded to the loved and lost. He spoke 
of his attachment, of his brief happiness, and as he pourtray- 
ed her character, all the enthusiasm and eloquence of his 
proudest days seemed to return; and I could compare his 
conversation only to successive rainbows which are formed by 
the rising spray of the cataract. 

I was called away in the midst of this interesting but deeply 
painful scene, as I felt convinced it was the last corruscation 
of a light about to be extinguished forever. My fears were 
too true. I soon heard of his death, and that he was resting by 
the side of his beloved Mary. 

In the exercise of my profession, it has often been my lot 
to behold the withering of youthful beauty, and the blight- 
ing of youthful hopes. These scenes have found the tear to 
be no stranger to my cheek, but never have my sympathies 
been more strongly excited than by the fate of this martyr of 
affection. 

It is the undying principle of hope which supports us to 
live our appointed time on earth. When fainting under 
the burden of care, its balmy cup restores our exhausted vi- 
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i gor. When tossed on the sea of adversity, its star sheds a 
if peaceful light and prevents the darkness of despair from ga- 
t thering around us. How important that this principle be found- 


| ed on the truth, the only sure foundation : that it prove sure 
in time and for eternity. Eternity! who can grasp the idea 
shadowed forth by that word! How infinitely important that 
the hope which is to guide us on that shoreless ocean be not 
a meteor of earth—which in the hour of need will vanish and 
leave us in rayless, endless darkness ! 

These thoughts will press on my mind when calling to re- 
membrance one on whom heaven had bestowed rank, wealth 
and talents which he ought to have exerted for the benefit of 
others, even though his own path had been shadowed. I 
had intended to show that his grief was that selfish mourning 
for his own loss which all susceptible hearts feel that have no 
trust in heaven. I could narrate his course from the first ex- 
pression of disgust at circumstances, sometimes, but not of ne- 
cessity, connected with religious people, and the profession 
of religious truth, to the rejection of one truth after another 
ull all were gone, and blank, cold, hopeless atheism ensued. 
I could show the influence of his principles on his social and 
moral feelings, and I could describe the darkness that closed 


#] like a thick cloud, around his dying bed. But the recollec- 
( tion is too painful. I will only advert to a few thoughts 
"| which now press with weight upon my mind. : 
i Carefully discriminate between truth, and the error or folly , 
which may be connected with it, and cling to the former as to 
life. 
+ Guard against the pride of intellect, and attend with care 
H} to the state of the social and moral affections, that no perish- 
i ing idol be set up on the heart’s shrine. 
Pi) ** Make religion the magnetic guide, 
4 Which though it as lowly lies, 
4 Points to the star that changes not in heaven.” 
B. 
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INFANT SCHOOLS. 


THE poet and divine call this a dark world. The one 

dwells upon the thorns that beset the path of life, the other 
on its snares. And truly if we looked only on these, we 
should join in their lament. But there are bright spots on 
the earth, and redeeming traits in the character of her child- 
ren. Of the most amiable of these is sympathy with suffer- 
ing. 
The result of this natural impulse, when improved by the 
knowledge and refinements of social life and the influence of 
the christian religion, has been to draw men into voluntary 
associations for the relief of misery. Such is the origin of 
those benevolent associations which form so many bright spots 
on the earth. 

There is scarcely a human want or woe which a benevo- 
lent society has not been formed to meet and relieve. This 
mode of effecting our purposes has its foundation in true phi- 
losophy. A single mind, or a single body is a feeble thing, 
and can do but little ; but a threefold cord is not easily broken, 
and these moral cords are frequently more than a hundred 
fold. With the blessing of heaven they will regenerate the 
world, and make it again a paradise. 

Perhaps there is no city where, according to the population 
these institutions are so numerous, or so well-sustained as in 
Boston—yet even here there is room for many more. One 
of the most interesting of these institutions is the Infant 
School. It is not easy to measure the relative importance of 
charitable societies ; but if we believe ‘‘ the bias of character 
is formed in the nursery,” these Infant Schools ought to have a 
high place on the scale of benevolent institutions. 

It is four years since a few ladies undertook the task of 
establishing these schools for the infant children of the poor 
in this city. Two schools were established about the same 
time ; one in Salem Street, since removed to a neat and com- 
modious building erected by the society, in Theatre Alley ; 
and the other in Bedford Street. A year after, another was 
established in Stillman Street ; and the next year an African 
Infant School was commenced in Belknap Street. All these 
schools are now in successful operation, extending their fos- 
tering care over hundreds of poor children who would oth- 
erwise be left to roam the streets, with none to protect or 
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care for them—exposed to innumerable dangers and the cor- 
rupting influence of bad company. Such must necessarily be 
the condition of the children of the very poor even though 
they be worthy and industrious. 

The poor mother is obliged to go out to her day’s work, 
that she may earn food for her children—she must either 
lock up her little ones in a room ; (in winter a cold room, in 
summer a close if not dirty one ;) or pay a large part of her 
day’s wages to a neighbor to take care of them, or suffer 
them to run at large. Of these three evils the last is most 
commonly chosen. What mother would not feel either of 
these alternatives a hard one ? To these poor anxious mo- 
thers the Infant School is a blessed asylum. Here their little 
children may be placed, those helpless innocents from 18 
months to 4 years of age. They are permitted to bring them 
at 8’o clock in the morning, during winter, and half past 7 
in the summer, and have them taken care of till 5 o’clock in 
the afterncon. 

If these schools were nothing more than large nurseries, 
and only kept the children out of mischief and out of danger, 
they would be well worth supporting. But they do a great 
deal more than this. They instruct them in those things 
which pertain to the life that now is and that which is to come. 
The children are made better, wiser, happier. 

We are aware that objections have been urged against the 
discipline of these schools, and the habits of the pupils form- 
ed thereby. It is said that scholars from the Infant Schools 
accustomed to the variety of active exercises and lively recita- 
tions are often found troublesome or discontented when trans- 
ferred to the primary schools. The regular order and constant 
study which these last think it necessary to maintain, seem 
irksome to a child who has thought marching and singing and 
many other. pleasant things were connected with the name 
of school. Without attempting at this time, to show that the 
primary schools would probably be improved by a more lib- 
eral and familiar mode of management, we will only observe 
that faults which may easily be remedied are no good reason 
for abandoning the system of Infant Schools, when their ne- 
cessity to the very poor is so apparent. We have never urged 
their adoption, by those who have means to provide for their 
infants, and time to take care of them. These poor mothers 
have neither. For such there should be Infant Schools under 


the regulations “which reason and experience shall prove 


salutary 
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We have now but four such schools where there should be 
a dozen, scattered over the different sections of the city. 
The cellars of Broad Street alone would probably furnish 
one full school. The Societies which superintend the schools 
now in progress, would gladly extend their operations if they 
had the means. But instead of this they are so straitened in 
their resources that they are hardly able to sustain those they 
now have; and indeed they will not be able to do this 
through the present year, unless the friends of the cause come 
for ward and aid them 

The funds of the Society which support the Stillman 
and Bedford Street schools are not sufficient to meet the ex- 
penditures of the ensuing six months.. They implore the as- 
sistance of the friends of little children. Can we refuse them ! 
They point to their flourishing schools, and ask us which of 
these shall be given up? Shall the managers go and say 
to these interesting groups—‘‘ Children, go to your homes ! 
You can no more be sheltered and instructed here. Go 
to your miserable mothers—go into the streets—no one 
takes thought for the poor; go and spend the time in idle- 
ness and vice, till you are old enough to enter the primary 
schools.” 

An enlightened and benevolent public, as the people of 
Boston are allowed to be, will never suffer such a retrograde 
movement. It would be dishonorable to the city not to sup- 
port its Infant Schools. New-York and Philadelphia are 
setting us a noble example. In New-York the schools have 
been taken off the hands of the society which established them 
and are supported by public expense. Would it not be 
an excellent plan, when we import our spring fashions from 
New-York, to adopt this among the novelties ? 

Many of the good Philadelphians, deceased since the es- 
tablishment of their Infant School Societies, have left them 
large legacies, which have enabled them to extend their oper- 
ations greatly. But our societies have received no such aid. 
Yet, Bostonians are rich as the people of New-York and 
liberal as those of Philadelphia—but probably the importance 
of this object has not been so fully discussed or understood 
as in other cities, otherwise it must have been successful. 

The importance of Sunday schools is now universally con- 
ceded, and, they are named as laying the foundation of future 
excellence. But these for the children of the poor are not 
sufficient. If such are abandoned to ignorance and evil six 
days of the week the instruction afforded on the seventh will 
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not- redeem the moral degradation. | When all the children 
of the poor are educated in the Iniant and Sabbath Schools 
we may confidently expect that the vices of poverty, which 
make far the greatest part of its misery will be overcome. 
The dangers also which threaten society from the disconteuts 
and envyings of the poor would be averted as the continued 
and generous attention of the rich would inspire a respect for, 
and a confidence in those whom Providence had favored with 
the means of doing good. 

Let it never be forgotten that the character of the poor is 
formed by the influence, example and care of the rich. If 
the latter are luxurious, oppressive and neglectful, the former 
will be ignorant, vile, and ungrateful. The general diffusion 
of knowledge, especially moral and religious sentiments among 
our poor, is one principal reason why we are more peaceful 
and happy than the nations of the old world. New-England 
in particular, has set a noble example in her public schools, 
but to make the system complete, these should be preceded 
by a system of Infant instruction either in the nursery or 
schools, and succeeded by public High Schools and Lyceums. 
By the Divine blessing our land would in a few years, become 
an example to the earth, a place where justice and mercy, 
righteousness and peace would delight to dwell. 

This subject of Infant Schools commends itself to the at- 
tention of our own sex. It comes entirely into the province 
of Ladies ; Men are apt to regard children, under four years of 
age, either as plagues or playthings. But the mother, who 
watches with a more attentive eye the developement of intellect, 
knows how much may be done towards forming the mental 
and especially the moral character, during the first four years of 
a child’s life. 

To such Ladies the Societies for the Infant Schools appeal. 
Will you not remember, while sitting in your pleasant nurse- 
ries, surrounded by safe and happy children, of those poor 
little ones who have no nursery and no mother deserving the 
name ? And will you not, with one accord come forward 
and afford your aid to their cause, and not rest till every section 
of the city has its Infant School ? 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


St. Louis has acquired a better reputation abroad than in 
its present state I think it deserves ; it is still a new city, and ° 
every thing wears a look of unsetiledness. But it is rapidly 
improving ; and in the course of ten or twelve years more, will 
probably become a place of importance and large population. 
*¢ Esperance” should be the motto of its inhabitants. Emigrants 
are daily arriving from the Northern, Eastern, and indeed 
every section of the Union. New dwellings are springing up, 
as if by magic, in all directions ; they are chiefly built of brick, 
or the lime stone of the country, which latter is generally 
quarried from the foundation of the building itself. The 
houses are, with very few exceptions, small and inconvenient 
in their construction, being evidently designed with a para- 
mount view to economy. 

There are few public edifices—The Court-house, erected 
by an Architect of the place, Mr. Savielle, is however a mod- 
el of classic elegance and taste; and the Catholic Church, 
now building, will probaly merit similar praise. The other 
churches are neat, plain and rather small. Few of the streets 
are paved, and walking is consequently, very disagreeable. 

he old French citizens cling to the customs and follies of 
their ancestors with the pertinacity of an Arab, and manifest 
much jealousy and distrust of the ‘‘Yankees’’—their innovations 
and improvements. 

The town is admirably situated for health and convenience 
on the western bank of the Missisippi. The tideless current 
of this mighty river ever running down—and its dark and boil- 
ing waters, might suggest to a fanciful mind the image of Time, 
with its troubled and still onward stream. On the summit of 
the hill, almost beyond where the city now extends, are sever- 
al Indian mounds, which usually excite the attention and won- 
der of strangers. ll historical, and even traditional records 
of their origin and use are lost. At present the active zeal of 
our citizens is employed in excavating one of them for a res- 
ervoir for the waters of the river, which are to be conducted 
by an aqueduct through the principal streets. 

Of the climate of Missouri little can be said ; I would call 
it wet and cold, very cold *—but the old and the wise antici- 


* The writer was a native of Charleston S. C. 
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pate that when the country shall be more thickly populated, 


the climate will become better and warmer. There is one of 
its effects however, which as a woman it would be wrong to 
omit—I mean the dark tinge of complexion which, I am 
creditably informed a few years residence is sure to create, a 
sort of Spanish brown. The atmosphere, is remarkable during 
the Summaer for its brilliancy ; it is luminous, even to painful- 
ness, in good weather. 

The want of social feeling, that I have noticed in the people 
here, is very chilling to a southern heart ;—but it probably 
arises from the same motives which have induced the emigrant 
to leave home and kindred, and settle among strangers. There 
is no State in the Union which has not one or more of its chil- 
dren located at St. Louis. Ambition may have brought a few. 
here—but the magnet of attraction has been, in most cases, 
the hope of making money! To realize fortunes seems the 
business of the place, and to this hope, often delusive—O how 
often! time, health, good-feelings, everything is sacrificed. 

Arts, Science, Literature neglected, even Education, until 
very recently, seemed nearly forgotten. But, now a better 
spirit seems to be awakening among our citizens ; and though but 
a tender shoot, as it were, has burst into life, the tree of know- 
ledge may yet take root and flourish in our soil—that has good 
with the evil, but in ignorance there is no good. 

One of the most striking circumstances I have remarked is 
the frequent visits of the roaming tribe of native Indians, and 
the unmolested freedom they enjoy in their intercourse with 
the whites. They dress in all the pomp of savage magnifi- 
cence are dreadfully painted, and ornamented with a strong re- 
semblance of different animals. Their blankets and leggings, 
their only dress—are of every variety of colors. The females 
wear ribbons, beads, tin and silver ornaments in addition. 
They are perfectly harmless, but understand the value ef mo- 
ney and always beg for that, or something to drink, when spo- 


ken to by a white. 
M. 
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Porms. By William Cullen Bryant. New-York : Elam Bliss. 1882. 
This volume has, with one exception, found favor in the eyes of all our critics. 
This was to be expected. It is but the echo of puplic opinion, which has always 
regarded Mr. Bryant as one of the brightest lights of American genius. Such praise 
he undoubtedly deserves, for the general excellence of his productions. We have no 
other poet who has so uniformly sustained his reputation. What he attempted he 
has executed; what he began he has finished. His descriptive poetry is singularly 
impressive, because with the truth of the representation, which the mind instantly ac- 
knowledges, there is a truth of moral sentiment the heart as readily feels. Such po- 
etry has a worth beyond what genius can give, it has the stamp of heaven which in- 
sures that its effect on the character of the reader will be purifying. 
This volume, therefore, is one our own sex should read and highly value. And as 
a woman we must be allowed to express our regret that the author has so circum- 
scribed his plan. He confines himself too closely to external nature, and axioms of 
general morality. There is little incident, and few individual portraits. It would 
seem, from these poems, that the heart of man is a sealed fountain which opens only 
to the influence of nature. And certainly all the sublime appearances, the grand, 
glowing or beautiful changes are finely pourtrayed. But we want something more— 
we ask for the effect of human sympathy. The heart has not its share. It is not 
enough that we admire poetry; it must have passages we can love; passages which 
seem like the expression of our own feelings, and which as our own treasure the me- 
mory hoards; blessing, at the same time the genius that wrought, from the rough 
and encrusted gems, as in our own minds these thoughts seemed, such bright and 
precious jewels. This is the spell of poetry. It may have loftier attributes—it has 
none more lovely. And here our American poets have been least assiduous: They 
address themselves to reason and the mind, and it is well—but the heart and its 
affections should not be neglected. They will have a hundred readers who would 
feel the beauty of a touching and true sentiment from the human bosom, for one who 
delights to reason profoundly on nature, and the causes and effects of natural appear - 
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ances. We should not dwell so long on this were it not that a few charming speci- 
mens Mr. Bryant has given convince us he could excel in the kind of poetry we t 
need, in our country, exceedingly; namely that which will invest local places with 
the power of perpetuating popular legends, and people our waste and wild places i 
with memories and affections. The author of “ Green River,’—* The two Graves” 
Rispah Pitcairn’s Island the “ Indian Girl’s Lament ”—could 
be at no loss to express all the best and tenderest emotions of the soul—the stern 
and terrible are not so necessary to be pourtrayed, because they are seldomer felt or 
exhibited. 

These remarks must not be interpreted as undervaluing such productions as * 'Than- 
atopsis ”—** The West Wind ”—* Song of the Stars ”—and many others, that for 
sublimity, dignity, purity and beauty, in their particular range of poetry, are unequal- 
ed. These productions have given Mr. Bryant a high rank in our poetical world, H 
and one which he will ever retain, because his poems are perfect of their kind- 
One might as rationally expect to find in the desert a flock of the phenix, as to see 
a rival Thanatopsis. Perhaps it is wrong to expect that a poet so perfect in the de- 
partment he has chosen, would hazard a failure by widening his field of exertion. 
Still we may be permitted to hope that he;will favor us with more specimens of that 
plaintive but resigned and even hallowed spirit which pervades the following. 


JUNE. 


I gazed upon the glorious sk 
“And the green 
And thought, that when I came to lie 
Within the silent ground 3 
? Twere pleasant in that flowery June ys 
When brooks sent up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a joyous sound, 
The sexton’s hand my grave shonld make, FE 
The rich, green, mountain turf should break. i 


A cell within the frozen mould, 

A coffin borne through sleet, 
And icy clods above it rolled, 

While fierce the tempests beat— 
Away !—I will not think of these— 

Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 
Earth green beneath the feet, 

And be the damp mould gently prest 
Into my narrow place of rest. 


hy There, through the long, long summer hours, 
ha The golden light should lie, 

Zz. And the young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand ‘in their beauty by— 

i The oriole should build and tell 

; His love tale, close beside my cell ; 

i The idle butterfly 

ey Should rest him there, and there be heard 
§ The housewife bee and humming bird. 
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And what, if cheerful shouts at noon, 
Come from the village sent, 

Or song of maids, beneath the moou, 
With fairy laughter blent. 

And what if, in the evening light, 
Betrothed lovers walk in sight 

Of my low monument, 
I would the lovely scene around 

Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 


T know, I know I should not see 

The seasons glorious show, 
Nor would its brightness shine for me, 

Nor its wild music flow ; 
But if around my place of sleep, 

The friends I love would cume and weep, 
They might not haste to go, 

Soft airs, and song, and light and bloom, 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 


These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thoughts of what has been, 
And speak of one who cannot share, 
The gladness of the scene ; 
Whose part in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills, 
Is——that his grave is green ; 
And: deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear, again, his living voice. 


The heart which is not moved by such strains must be impervious to human 
sympathies. We only wish we knew the precise spot which the poet in his mind’s 
eye, selected for his place of rest. And, by the way, the same uncertainty of place 
impairs the effect of the next poem—* The two Graves,” How we have wanted to 
search the “ bleak wild hill”? where the “ two humble graves”? had been found ! 
We would give that poem if we had room. But our readers must all examine the 
volume. 


THE AMERICAN QuARTERLY REVIEW. 


The last two numbers of this work contain notices,—very spirited and amusing 
articles by the way—of the “‘ Memoirs of the Dutchess of Abrantes.”? Our readers 
probably recollect she was the wife of Junot, one of the favorite Generals of Bon- 
aparte. The Memoirs are very intetesting, but we have not room even to sketch 
their outline, and only can select from the numerous quotations, the following touch- 
ing description of infantile affection. None, we think, will doubt that the extraor- 
dinary developement of feeling and tenderness in the child was effected by the ten- 
derness and affection with which he was treated. 

The human heart is an instrument of wonderful compass; and they who tune it 
shouldbe careful to draw forth its sweetest and holiest tones. In this case, the ex- 
tent of feeling was fatal, but the example proves how the human character might be 
moulded by a judicious cultivation of the affections. The disposition of Byron in- 
dulging in his “ silent rages,” and the dove-like softness and sweetness of the little 
creature who died a martyr to his filial love were both formed by their training. And 
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this we notice to impress on our own sex that the * Law of Love” must be the gov- 
erning principle of families before it will influence men in their intercourse with 
their neighbors. 

This child was the son of Junot’s brother. He accompanied Bonaparte on his 
Egyptian expedition, and did not return till after the death of his child. 


“ This death of so young an infant would not have been more than afflicting, 
had it not been accompanied by circumstances which rendered it heart-rending. 
They were a long time concealed from my ‘brother-in-law, whose extreme sen- 
sibility would at first have scarcely stood snch a recital. He was not made ac- 
quainted with then until his wife had presented him with a second child. I have 
already said that he was a good father ; but if he was so for the children whom 
he had subsequently, his first-born collected upon his head all the tenderness, 
the future joys, the tenderness of a young father, and he loved that child to idolatry. 
He had him almost constantly in bis arms; and when he was in those of the mo- 
ther for the purpose of drawing nourishment from her breast, he would keep hold of 
one of his little hands, and not relinquish it evén during a portion of his sleep. Had 
the child not been naturally good and affectionate, a continuance of such tender cares 
and endearing caresses would have attached it to the one by whom they were bestow- 
ed; and accordingly Henry loved his father with an affection which did not belong 
. infancy. Alas! the poor little creature soon gave sad and touching proofs 

it. 

‘* At the moment of my brother-in-law’s departure, his son was two years and 
a half old ; but his intelligence. already precocious, had been still further develop- 
ed by the tenderness with which he had been treated, and at the age of thirty 
months’ he was like a boy of eight or ten years. When the vehicle which carried 
off his father was disappearing, the little being uttered piercing cries; whilst the 
mother, whose sobs were in unison with his, only cried with him instead of endea- 
voring to distract his attention. Soon, however the whole family, astonished at see- 
ing, in an age so tender, a degree of grief which approached to despair, made use of 
every means to amuse the attention of the poor child; they told him stories, gave him 
toys of every form and color, brought his little friends to play with him; but nothing 
consoled him. At the end of some days only he ceased to cry aloud; but his cries 
were replaced by sighs so deeply drawn, looks which sought around with such 
anxiety and love for the paternal form, that his appearance was pitiable in the ex- 
treme. 

‘* He was beautiful as an angel, resembling those cherubim whom Raphael has 
placed on his canvass. His little white and curly head was a charming spectacle, 
when his mother, with the proud complacency which all mothers have in their child- 
ren, would run her fingers through the silken ringlets which fell in thick bunches about 
a fair and rosy face, animated by an expression of liveliness, gaiety and intelligence. 
But his days of beauty were short, and never was the simile of flower and the 
child more appropriate. 

«*¢ Mamma, where is papa?’ the little creature was continually asking. 

“* During the first weeks, the answer was, ‘ He is gone away; but he will soon 
return.’ It appears that the developement of the imagination of this child was alto- 
gether extraordinary, and that the simple word gone, commented upon by him, and 
presenting to his mind only an indefinite idea on which he could found no reasoning, 
and whence he could derive no hope, he was only the more distressed after having 
heard it. My sister-in-law whose perfect soul understood the griefs of every age, was 
the first to perceive it; and when the child would ask her for his father, she would 
answer he was at Bussy. Then the eyes of the little one, which had already lost a 

at portion of their vivacijy, would sparkle again, and he would say, , Mamma, 


us go to Bussy.’ 

a They took him there, although they were sure he would not find the object of his 
search. As soon as the carriage approached the house belonging to his grandmother 
in that place, the little creature would jump from the lap of his mother or grand- 
mother, and clapping his hands, ery out—‘ Papa! Papa!’ and on going into 
the house, his little legs would find strength to mount the stairs and tra- 
verse all the rooms. His voice had again become joyous ; he thought 
that his father was playing with him. Whenever he f a door at all open, 
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: or a cnrtain somewhat drawn, he would go up to it softly, thinking that his fa- 
ther was hid behind it. He would thus make the circuit of the house, followed 
by his mother crying bitterly, both from her own grief, and a spectacle which 
lacerated her heart. After having visited every apartment, he would allow himself 
to be taken away, saying in a broken voice : Mamma, papa is not here ; let us go 
to Dijon.’ 

** When they were at Dijon, he would recommence the same lamentions and the 
same question; ‘ Where is papa ? 

*** He is at Sémur, my love,’ would his mother answer—‘ Let us go to Sémur, 
mamma” And when they were at Sémnr, he made search over the house of his 
grandfather in the same way as be had done at Bussy. At first there was the same 
joy, the same infantine gaiety; then the child disappeared, and it was a person, dy- ee 
ing with excess of sensibility, who said to his mother—‘ Papa is not here ; let us . 
return to Dijon.’ 

** As the only prescription which the physician could give, was to amnse his mind 
’ as much as possible, all his caprices were attended to, all his wishes were gratified. 
Almost a year was thus passed in repeated journeys from Dijon to Bussy, to Sémur, 
and every place were the memory of the child located a recollection of his father. 

At length he became too feeble to bear the motion of the carriage; he would no 

longer quit the arms of his mother or grandmother. He no longer cried, except, 

when sometimes deceived by a species of resemblance, he fancied he saw his father 

in some one, either in the street, or who came into the honse; aud then he wept 
. abundantly, as soon as he discovered his mistake. Such a condition could not last 
; Jong, and the child fell into a complete marasmus. My sister-in-law, in despair, pro- 
vided him with every kind of aid, but to no purpose. The most skilful physicians 
of Dijon declared they conld do nothing for him. Alas! the departure of his father 
was the storm which had broken this young flower, and even his return could rot have 
saved him. He gently declined, still calling on his father, and his name was the last 
3 sound that issued from those poor, delicate, colorless lips, which formerly, with the 
: vermillion of a cherry, used to pronounce it with a smile of joy.” 


Simpce Stories. By the author of Pastimes of Learning. Boston: Cottons 
& Barnard. 1832. 

The lady who wrote this book has devoted herself to the preparation of those use- 
ful but unostentations works necessary for the young. 

This volume is designed to give moral instruction under the guise of stories or fa- ‘ , 
bles. There is one exeellent thing, «* Adventures of a Bodkin,”’ which teaches in a 4 
forcible lesson, the advantage of order and industry; and order is a virtue which Gee es 
Americans are not very careful to practise. We understand the lady has a volume 


of Chemistryand Mineralogy nearly .cadp for the press. 
= To CorEsronpENTS. Several books came to late to be noticed in this number. ; ‘ 
4 And also several commusications for want of room were delayed. The request of i 4 
M. M. A. will be attended to. 
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Though brighter skies may shine above, 
And round him flowers more fair ; 

His heart’s best hopes and fondest love, 
Finds no firm footing there. 


Still to the spot which gave him birth, 
His warmest wishes turn ; 

And elsewhere own, through all the earth, 
A stranger’s brief sojourn. 


Oh! thus should Man’s immortal soul 
Its privilege revere ; 

And, mindful of its heavn’ly goal, 
Seem but an exile here. 


*Mid fleeting joys of sense and time, 
Still free from earthly leaven, 

Its purest hopes, its joys sublime, 
Should own no home but Heav’n. 
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